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A MESSAGE 


- ALL POSTAL EMPLOYEES 
THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 


TO 
FROM: 


The greatest asset the postal system has today is its 
people. 

Nothing is more important to the success of our postal 
service than knowledge on the part of each postal em- 
ployee that he has a real reason for taking pride in his 
work, knowledge that there are no political or other 
artificial barriers blocking his opportunity to advance 
on the basis of merit, and knowledge that his job, his 
pay, and his employee benefits are secure against un- 
reasonable or arbitrary actions of any kind. 

But it is quite apparent that the existing personnel 
and labor relations policies and practices of the postal 
establishment are not giving postal people the kind 
of employment they deserve. Today’s postal employees 
fall far behind their fellow workers throughout the 
country as far as working conditions are concerned. 

Considering the archaic conditions that hamper their 
work, our postal employees have done a remarkable 
job in making our outmoded postal system limp along. 
But just as our facilities and equipment must be mod- 
ernized if the growing mountain of mail is to be han- 
dled properly, so must we develop a modern labor 
relations program capable of meeting the unique needs 
of the postal system in today’s industrial economy. We 
do not have such a program now. 

Postal employees have not been given the kind of 
stake they ought to have in the success of the postal 
service. 

Their opportunities for advancement, on a merit 
basis, have been shamefully scanty. Sixty percent or 
more retire from postal employment in the same grade 
in which they entered. 

The physical surroundings in which they work are, 
in too many instances, disgraceful. 

Procedures for settling the grievances of postal em- 
ployees are inadequate. 

Postal unions do not have the statutory recognition 
long enjoyed by unions in major industries outside 
the Government. 

The wages of postal employees are fixed by statute 
and dre not subject to collective bargaining. Unlike 
other industrial workers, therefore, postal employees 


must compete with the needs of national defense and 
a number of other priority requirements in seeking 
wage increases. 

In short, the labor-management structure that exists 
in the postal system today is simply not appropriate 
for a major communications enterprise in today’s in- 
dustrial economy. Change is badly needed; and the 
Postal Service Act would bring about the kind of change 
that must take place if labor-management relations in 
the Post Office are to become the model of excellence 
they ought to be. 

Under the Postal Service Act, rank and file postal 
employees would, for the first time, have a statutory 
right to organize collectively and to bargain collectively 
with management on all of the matters—including 
bread-and-butter issues like wages and hours—which 
their neighbors in private industry have long been able 
to bargain for. Wages and conditions of employment 
would no longer be imposed on the employee by “the 
system”; instead, he would have a real voice in deter- 
mining these things that affect him so vitally. 

The present statutory ban on strikes by Federal em- 
ployees would, of course, continue. I do not believe 
that the people of this country would tolerate a postal 
strike, nor should they be asked to do so. 

I am convinced, however, that there must be an 
absolutely fair and impartial procedure for resolving 
disputes between labor and management in the Post 
Office. The Postal Service Act establishes the frame- 
work of such a procedure. 

The Act provides that if the parties are unable to 
agree on the terms of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment, they may, by mutual agreement, adopt any 
procedure they wish for breaking the deadlock. It ex- 
plicitly encourages the parties to adopt their own 
mechanism for resolving impasses. 

It is entirely conceivable, of course, that the parties 
may be unable to reach agreement on a procedure for 
resolving an impasse in negotiations. In that event, 
either party would have an absolute right to refer the 
deadlocked negotiations to an utterly impartial disputes 
panel. The whole point and purpose of the panel is to 








see to it that the dispute is fairly resolved—by acting 
as a catalyst if possible and as a referee if necessary. 

When the Postal Service commences operations, all 
employees of the Post Office Department will become 
employees of the new Postal Service. 

The Service would be required, by law, to establish 
procedures assuring all employees of meaningful op- 
portunities for promotion and career development and 
assuring all employees of an opportunity for a hearing 
on any adverse action. 

On being transferred to the new Postal Service, postal 
employees would receive exactly the same wages and 
would have exactly the same benefits that they enjoyed 
before, except that such wages and benefits could be 
improved without an Act o“ Congress. The compensa- 
tion and benefits received by every employee of the 
Postal Service would be subject to a permanent and con- 
tinuing statutory policy of comparability to the com- 
pensation and benefits paid for comparable levels of 
work in the nonfederal sectors of the economy. 

The accrued sick and annual leave and compensa- 
tory time of every postal employee will be carried 
forward when the Postal Service commences opera- 
tions. Such fringe benefits as medical, health and life 
insurance and unemployment compensation rights 
would also be continued, subject to improvement 
through the collective bargaining process. No change 
in the package of fringe benefits could be made if it 
resulted in a program less favorable to the employees 
than that which they previously enjoyed. 

As employees of the new Postal Service, postal 
workers would continue to be covered by the Civil 
Service retirement program, and the Postal Service 
would continue to make payments into the Civil Serv- 
ice retirement fund just as the Post Office Department 
has done in the past. 

The new Postal Service would operate on a true 
merit system. The Postal Service Act would make it il- 
legal for any political test to be taken into account 
in the appointment or promotion of employees of the 
Postal Service, and all such personnel actions would 
be required to be taken on the basis of merit and fitness. 

As I said at the outset, the greatest asset of the postal 
system is its people—nearly three quarters of a million 
strong. Something like one out of every 110 employed 
persons throughout the United States is working for the 
Post Office. If we can create a postal service that will 
permit all of these people to have a sense of purpose, 
a sense of progress, and a sense of participation, the 
benefits will be felt not only by the postal service 
itself, but also by the entire public that it serves. 

The Postal Service Act aims at doing just that. 








PRESIDENT PROPOSES CORPORATION 


TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 


Total reform of the nation’s postal 
system is absolutely essential. 

The American people want de- 
pendable, reasonably priced mail 
service, and postal employees want 
the kind of advantages enjoyed by 
workers in other major industries. 
Neither goal can be achieved within 
the postal system we have today. 

The Post Office is not keeping 
pace with the needs of our expand- 
ing population or the rightful as- 
pirations of our postal workers. 

Encumbered by obsolete facili- 
ties, inadequate capital, and out- 
dated operation practices, the Post 
Office Department is failing the mail 
user in terms of service, failing the 
taxpayer in terms of cost, and fail- 
ing the postal worker in terms of 
truly rewarding employment. It is 
time for a change. 

Two years ago, Lawrence F. 
O’Brien, then Postmaster General, 
recognized that the Post Office was 
in “a race with catastrophe,” and 
made the bold proposal that the 
postal system be converted into a 
government-owned corporation. As 
a result of Mr. O’Brien’s recom- 
mendations, a Presidential Commis- 
sion was established to make a 
searching study of our postal system. 
After considering all the alternatives, 
the Commission likewise recom- 
mended a government corporation. 
Last January, President Johnson en- 
dorsed that recommendation in his 
State of the Union message. 

One of my first actions as Presi- 
dent was to direct Postmaster Gen- 
eral Winton M. Blount to review 
that proposal and others. He has 
made his own first-hand study of the 
problems besetting the postal serv- 
ice, and after a careful analysis has 
reported to me that only a complete 
reorganization of the postal system 
can avert the steady deterioration 
of this vital public service. 

I am convinced that such a reor- 


ganization is essential. The argu- 
ments are overwhelming and the 
support is bipartisan. Postal Re- 
form is not a partisan political issue, 
it is an urgent national requirement. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES AND 
WORKING CONDITIONS 


For many years the postal worker 
walked a dead-end street. Promo- 
tions all too often were earned by 
the right political connections rather 
than by merit. This Administration 
has taken steps to eliminate political 
patronage in the selection of postal 
employees; but there is more—much 
more—that must be done. 

Postal employees must be given 
a work environment comparable to 
that found in the finest American 
enterprises. Today, particularly in 
our larger cities, postal workers la- 
bor in crowded, dismal, old fash- 
ioned buildings that are little short 
of disgraceful. Health services, em- 
ployee facilities, training programs 
and other benefits enjoyed by the 
worker in private industry and in 
other Federal agencies are, all too 
often, unavailable to the postal 
worker. In an age when machines 
do the heavy work for private com- 
panies, the postal worker still 
shoulders, literally, the burden of 
the nation’s mail. That mail fills 
more than a billion sacks a year; 
and the men and women who move 
those sacks need help. 

Postal employees must have a 
voice in determining their condi- 
tions of employment. They must be 
given a stake in the quality of the 
service the Department provides the 
public; they must be given a reason 
for pride in themselves and in the 
job they do. The time for action 
is now. 


HIGHER DEFICITS AND 
INCREASING RATES 


During all but seventeen years 
since 1838, when deficit financing 


became a way of life for the Post 
Office, the postal system has cost 
more than it has earned. 

In this fiscal year, the Department 
will drain over a billion dollars from 
the national treasury to cover the 
deficit incurred in operating the Post 
Office. Over the last decade, the 
tax money used to shore up the post- 
al system has amounted to more 
than eight billion dollars. Almost 
twice that amount will be diverted 
from the Treasury in the next ten 
years if the practices of the past are 
continued. We must not let that 
happen. 

The money to meet these huge 
postal deficits comes directly out of 
the taxpayer’s pocket — regardless 
of how much he uses the mails. It 
is bad business, bad government, 
and bad politics to pour this kind 
of tax money into an_ inefficient 
postal service. Every taxpayer in 
the United States—as well as every 
user of the mails—has an important 
stake in seeing that the Federal Gov- 
ernment institutes the kind of re- 
form that is needed to give the na- 
tion a modern and well managed 
postal system. Without such a sys- 
tem Congress will either have to 
raise postage rates far above any 
level presently contemplated, or the 
taxpayers will have to shouider the 
burden of paying postal deficits the 
like of which they have never seen 
before. 


Neither alternative is acceptable. 
The nation simply cannot afford the 
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cost of maintaining an _ inefficient 


postal system. The will of the Con- 
gress and the will of the people “is 
clear. They want fast, dependable 
and low-cost mail service. They 
want an end to the continuing cycle 
of higher deficits and increasing 
rates. 


QUALITY POSTAL SERVICE 


The Post Office is a business that 
provides a vital service which its 
customers, like the customers of a 
private business, purchase directly. 
A well managed business provides 
dependable service; but complaints 
about the quality of postal service 
under existing procedures are wide- 
spread. While most mail ultimately 
arrives at its destination, there is no 
assurance that important mail will 
arrive on time; and late mail— 
whether a birthday card or a proxy 
statement—is often no better than 
lost mail. 

Delays and breakdowns constant- 
ly threaten the mails. A complete 
breakdown in service did in fact oc- 
cur in 1966 in one of our largest 
cities, causing severe economic dam- 
age and personal hardship. Similar 
breakdowns could occur at any time 
in many of our major post offices. 
A major modernization program is 
essential to insure against catas- 
trophe in the Post Office. 

A modern postal service will not 
mean fewer postal workers. Mail 
volume—tied as it is to economic 
activity—is growing at such a rate 
that there will be no cutback in 
postal jobs even with the most dra- 
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matic gains in postal efficiency. 
Without a modernized postal sys- 
tem, however, more than a quarter 
of a million new postal workers will 
be needed in the next decade simply 
to move the growing mountain of 
mail. The savings that can be real- 
ized by holding employment near 
present levels can and should mean 
more pay and increased benefits for 
the three quarters of a million men 
and women who will continue to 
work in the postal service. 


OPPORTUNITY THROUGH 
REFORM 


While the work of the Post Office 
is that of a business enterprise, its 
organization is that of a political 
department. Traditionally it has 
been run as a Cabinet agency of the 
United States Government—one in 
which politics has been as important 
as efficient mail delivery. Under the 
present system, those responsible for 
managing the postal service do not 
have the authority that the managers 
of any enterprise must have over 
prices, wages, location of facilities, 
transportation and procurement ac- 
tivities and personnel policy. 

Changes in our society have re- 
sulted in changes in the function of 
the Post Office Department. The 
postal system must be given a non- 
political management structure con- 
sistent with the job the postal system 
has to perform as a supplier of vital 
services to the public. Times change, 
and now is the time for change in 
the postal system. 

I am, therefore, sending to the 
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Congress reform legislation entitled 
the Postal Service Act of 1969. 


POSTAL SERVICE ACT OF 1969 


The reform that I propose repre- 
sents a basic and sweeping change in 
direction; the ills of the postal serv- 
ice cannot be cured by partial re- 
form. 

The Postal Service Act of 1969 
provides for: 

* removal of the Post Office 

from the Cabinet 

® creation of an independent 

Postal Service wholly owned by 
the Federal Government 

* new and extensive collective 

bargaining rights for postal em- 
ployees 

e bond financing for major im- 

provements 

® a fair and orderly procedure 

for changing postage rates, sub- 
ject to Congressional review 

© regular reports to Congress to 

facilitate Congressional over- 
sight of the postal system 

© a self-supporting postal system. 


The new government-owned cor- 
poration will be known as the United 
States Postal Service. It will be ad- 
ministered by a nine-member board 
of directors selected without regard 
to political affiliation. Seven mem- 
bers of the board, including the 
chairman, will be appointed by the 
President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. These seven 
members will select a full-time chief 
executive officer, who will join with 
the seven others to select a second 
full-time executive who will also 
serve on the board. 

Employees will retain their Civil 
Service annuity rights, veterans pref- 
erence, and other benefits. 

The Postal Service is unique in 
character. Therefore, there will be 
for the first time in history, true col- 
lective bargaining in the postal sys- 
tem. Postal employees in every part 
of the United States will be given a 
statutory right to negotiate directly 
with management over wages and 
working conditions. A fair and im- 

continued 
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for employees: collective bargaining for V 
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partial mechanism—with provision 
for binding arbitration—will be es- 
tablished to resolve negotiating im- 
passes and disputes arising under 
labor agreements. 

For the first time, local manage- 
ment will have the authority to work 
with employees to improve local 
conditions. A modernization fund 
adequate to the needs of the service 
will be available. The postal worker 
will finally take his rightful place 
beside the worker in private indus- 
try. 

The Postal Service will become 
entirely self-supporting, except for 
such subsidies as Congress may wish 
to provide for specific public service 
groups. The Postal Service, like the 

‘Tennessee Valley Authority and 
similar public authorities, will be 
able to issue bonds as a means of 
raising funds needed for expansion 
and modernization of postal facili- 
ties and other purposes. 

Proposals for changes in classes of 
mail or postage rates will be heard 
by expert rate commissioners, who 


will be completely independent of 
operating management. The Board 
of the Postal Service will review de- 
terminations made by the Rate Com- 
missioners on rate and classification 
questions, and the Presidentially ap- 
pointed members of the board will 
be empowered to modify such deter- 
minations if they consider it in the 
public interest to do so. 

Congress will have express au- 
thority to veto decisions on rate and 
classification questions. 

The activities of the Postal Serv- 
ice will be subject to Congressional 
oversight, and the Act provides for 
regular reports to Congress. The 
Postal Service and the rules by which 
it operates can, of course, be changed 
by law at any time. 


TOWARD POSTAL 
EXCELLENCE 


Removing the postal system from 
politics and the Post Office Depart- 
ment from the Cabinet is a sweeping 
reform. 

Traditions die hard and _ tradi- 


tional institutions are difficult to 
abandon. But tradition is no sub- 
stitute for performance, and if our 
postal system is to meet the expand- 
ing needs of the 1970s, we must act 
now. 

Legislation, by itself, will not 
move the mail. This must be done 
by the three-quarters of a million 
dedicated men and women who to- 
day wear the uniform of the postal 
service. They must be given the 
right tools — financial, managerial 
and technological—to do the job. 
The legislation I propose today will 
provide those tools. 

There is no Democratic or Re- 
publican way of delivering the mail. 
There is only the right way. 

This legislation will let the postal 
service do its job the right way, and 
I strongly recommend that it be 
promptly considered and promptly 
enacted. 


RICHARD NIXON 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
May 27, 1969. 


*““f believe this message is one of the most significant proposals 


that will be made during the entire period of this Administration.” 


So said President Richard M. 
Nixon when he told the press of his 
decision to ask Congress to create 
a government corporation to run 
the postal service. Following is a 
transcript of the President’s remarks 
followed by those of Postmaster 
General Winton M. Blount: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: As you 
know, for the past several weeks we 
have been considering in the leader- 
ship meetings and in other areas, re- 
form of the postal system. 

Those studies have now been 
completed and I am sending to the 
Congress today a message incorpo- 
rating the recommendations made 
by the Postmaster General. This 
is the most significant reform bill 
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ever sent to the Congress; ever of- 
fered by an Administration in this 
area. 

The Postmaster General will an- 
swer your specific questions, but I 
would summarize these points: 

First, it will dramatically improve 
the working conditions for the 750,- 
000 men and women who work in 
the postal service. 

Second, we believe it will, without 
question, increase the efficiency and 
reduce the cost, eventually, of postal 
service in the United States. 

Third, it continues the progress 
toward a goal we set for ourselves 
earlier in this Administration of 
completely removing the post office 
department from political control. 

As a matter of fact, this is the 


first message, I believe, sent by a 
President to the Congress in which 
the President is recommending, with 
the concurrence of his Cabinet offi- 
cer, that the Cabinet position be 
abolished, because the Postmaster 
General, assuming we are able to 
get approval of this program, sub- 
stantially, will no longer hold the 
Cabinet rank that he presently has. 

I believe this message is one of 
the most significant proposals that 
will be made during the entire pe- 
riod of this Administration. I think 
it will have a very significant effect 
on not only this Government, but 
particularly the future of the Nation 
insofar as the postal service affects 
it. 

It has my complete backing, and 
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or, wages, Dinaing arbitration tor impasses 
) | [ think the Postmaster General is _ tion ayainst the right to strike, but a very fruitful discussion with them. 
to be congratulated for getting the in lieu of the right to strike, we I am very hopeful that downstream 
7 support that he has on a bipartisan provide a procedure whereby ulti- we will get their support after they 
basis from the Congress and in the mately issues that come to an im- have a chance to see the bill and 
t country for the message up to this passe between the parties can be see what it provides, that we will 
| time. resolved by a third-party arbitra- have a great deal of support from 
The Postmaster General—at least _ tion, binding on both sides. We do them. 
| we call you that until this program _ that by providing for a permanent Q: Didn’t they in fact oppose it; 
is adopted. Disputes Panel which will consider _ not endorse it? 
the matters that come to an impasse. MR. BLOUNT: Well, you may be 

MR. BLOUNT: Ladies and Gentle- |= They can use several avenues to re- referring to statements that have 
men: this message asks the Congress solve these points. They can use been made prior to our coming up 
to enact a bill that will provide for a fact-finding. They can use media- with this bill. They did not oppose 
United States Postal Service which tion and conciliation. They can re- __ it in the meetings that we have had 
is to be wholly owned by the United fer it back to the parties for further with them. 

| States Government. bargaining or, if none of these ave- Q: General Blount, have you 
This United States Postal Service nues solve the problem, they can projected what effect this proposal 
will be governed by a nine-man also refer it then to binding arbitra- | would have on the cost of mailing 
board of directors. Seven of these tion by a special three-member pan- a letter? 
| nine men will be appointed by the el. One man will be picked by the MR. BLOUNT: Well, we have not 
President with the advice and con- management of the United States projected the ultimate effect. We 
sent of the Senate. The other two Postal Service, one by the represen- __ think that unquestionably, the oper- 
will be selected by these seven Presi- tatives of the union involved and ation of the Postal Service will be 
| dentially-appointed directors and the third by these two men. much more economical and that in 
they will be the chief executive offi- We provide for this United States the future we will be able to con- 
cer and chief operating officer of Postal Service to have broad bor- __ trol our costs in a much better man- 
the United States Postal Service and rowing authority and to finance the ner than is being done today. 
will be charged with the responsibili- capital facilities and mechanization Q: Would bonds issued by the 
ties of the day-to-day operation of that are needed to bring the Postal Postal Service be guaranteed by the 
the mail service. Service into the kind of service we Treasury? 

There will be a separate panel want it to have. MR. BLOUNT: We provide for $2 
of rate commissioners set up, inde- billion to be guaranteed by the 
pendent of operating management, Q: General, what kind of reaction Treasury. Any bonds issued over 
who will be appointed by and report have you had from Congress and the and above that amount would not 
to only the seven outside directors. postal unions in sounding them out carry the full faith and credit of the 
Operating management will make on this? United States Government. 
proposals for rate changes to these MR. BLOUNT: We have talked to Q: Mr. Postmaster General, about 
rate commissioners and the commis- a number of Members of Congress the directors to be named, are there 
sioners, after holding public hear- and we have had very good recep- terms involved and would they have 
ings, will make their recommenda- tion from our discussions. We have to be confirmed by the Senate or by 
tions to the outside members of talked to, I believe, all of the repre- the Congress in some way? 
the board. sentatives of the unions and while MR. BLOUNT: Yes. There are 


After the board considers these they have not endorsed it, we had _ seven outside directors and they will 
recommendations, these changes will continued 


go into effect subject to a Congres- oe ‘ 
sional veto within 60 days. _F : + 


‘ ; 
As to the matter of setting wages, é , ae. 
) we provide in this bill for collective A y 
‘ 


bargaining as between the repre- 
sentatives of the employees and the 
management of the Post Office De- 
partment, true collective bargaining 
in its best sense. 

We retain, however, the prohibi- 
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serve seven staggered seven-year 
terms. They will have to be con- 
firmed by the Senate. They will be 
nominated by the President. 

Q: What is the difference between 
your proposal and the ones that 
Postmaster General O’Brien and the 
Johnson Administration offered? Is 
there any difference? 

MR. BLOUNT: I suppose you are 
not only referring to Postmaster 
General O’Brien, but the Kappel 
Commission which studied the Post 
Office Department following Mr. 
O’Brien’s suggestion. The concept 
is essentially the same. There are 
some substantial details in which our 
proposal is somewhat different. For 
instance, the manner we provide for 
resolving disputes between manage- 
ment and labor is a bit different and 
there are other things that are a bit 
different, but the concept is essen- 
tially the same as proposed by Mr. 
O’Brien. 

Q: Would this in any way do 
away with the large volume of junk 
mail that arrives at everyone’s home 
and that costs so much money? 

MR. BLOUNT: Number One, the 
term “junk mail” I really think ap- 
plies to any mail that you receive 
that you don’t want and it doesn’t 
make any difference what class it is. 
If you are referring to junk mail 
in a definition by a certain class 
mail, we think that our proposal will 
do things to straighten out the dif- 
ferential in rates. We provide that 
this United States Postal Service 
will be on a self-sustaining basis 
within five years. 

We have a transition period and 
after this transition period we re- 
quire that the Postal Service be on 
a self-sustaining basis as a whole 
and that no mail will be carried at 
less than the direct cost that it takes 
to carry it. 

Q: General, why have you de- 
cided to retain Congressional con- 
trol over the public service subsi- 
dies? Didn’t the Kappel Commis- 
sion require that the public service 
be entirely self-supporting? 

MR. BLOUNT: The Kappel Com- 
mission required, as I recall, three 
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percent of the revenues of the postal 
service be devoted to public serv- 
ice. We have felt that this was really 
the prerogative of Congress, and 
whatever they chose to have this 
United States Postal Service perform 
in the way of public service, that it 
would as an arm of government, per- 
form it, but be reimbursed by the 
Treasury for this action. 

Q: Have you made a nose count 
to know whether you have a major- 
ity vote on the two committees? 

MR. BLOUNT: No, we have not 
made a nose count, but we have had 
a lot of discussions. 

Q: What is your realistic expecta- 
tion as to when Congress would act 
on this and when it would go into 
effect? 

MR. BLOUNT: As the President 
said, this is a very far-reaching pro- 
posal. It is dramatic and one that 
the Congress properly should take 
a very hard look at, and I am cer- 
tain that they will. They will have 
extensive hearings. 
to predict the course of Congress, 
but I think it will take some time, 
but I think the rightness of this 
proposal is the one that is going to 
make it pass ultimately. 

Q: How do you feel yourself 
about implementing your own de- 
mise as a Cabinet officer? 

MR. BLOUNT: When the President 
asked me to take this job, he asked 
me to do what I could in bringing 
the postal service into the last third 
of the 20th Century and I think 
this is necessary in order to do that. 
I think it is best for the country 
and best for the postal service and 
best for the people. 

Q: Sir, do you anticipate a con- 
tinued deficit over the next five 
years? 

MR. BLOUNT: We provide that the 
panel of rate commissioners be cog- 
nizant of the fact that there is a 
transition period of up to five years, 
after which time the postal service 
will be required to be on a self-sus- 
taining basis, but you realize we are 
talking about changing the direction 
of a vast department that has been 
run this way for decades. It is 
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going to take time to change it. It 
is not going to be done over-night, 
so rather than have people think that 
rates will be jacked up, we recognize 
the fact that it is going to take a 
transitional period to put it on a 
self-sustaining basis. 

Q: Do you have any idea of what 
sort of rate increases will be forth- 
coming over the next several years? 

MR. BLOUNT: Again, as I said, 
we firmly believe that rate increases 
would be much less under this pro- 
posal. 

Q: Even if we were going to con- 
tinue with $1 billion deficit? 

MR. BLOUNT: Yes, J think that 
deficit would grow unless rates were 
increased. 

Q: Do you have any estimate as 
to what kind of capital improve- 
ments, buildings and machinery are 
needed to bring the post office into 
the last third of the 20th Century? 

MR. BLOUNT: The Kappel Com- 
mission estimated that some $5 bil- 
lion would be required of capital 
expenditures. 

Q: Do you agree with that esti« 
mate. 

MR. BLOUNT: We don’t have any 
hard figures for it, but I think that 
is somewhere in the bail park. 

Q: Are you going to proceed 
with standardizing architecture in 
new post offices and standardizing 
machinery? 

MR. BLOUNT: We are going to 
go ahead with modernizing the post 
office within the limits that we can 
do it. That is continuing right now, 
today. 
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Every postal employee wants to know how 
he stands with the proposed U.S. Postal 
Service. To learn how the conversion would 
affect employees, POSTAL LIFE put the 
big questions to Kenneth A. Housman, 
Assistant Postmaster General for Personnel. 
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Q. Mr. Housman, what will happen to our retirement? 
A. There will be no change whatsoever in respect to 
our retirement system—we will continue under the 
civil service law. All rights earned to date will be 
carried over and all present employees and future em- 
ployees will have the same rights and benefits of all 
other government employees. In addition to guarantee- 
ing all the benefits you now have, the bill would permit 
unions to negotiate additional retirement benefits with 
management. 


Job Secwrity 
Wages. 


Q. What happens to us? Will we keep our jobs? 

A. No one will lose his job because of the reorganiza- 
tion. Job security for all postal employees is built into 
the bill. 

You automatically become an employee of the new 
Postal Service. All civil service benefits carry over and 
can be changed in only two ways: 

1. If you are subject to a collective bargaining agree- 
ment the benefits and protections you now have can be 
changed only if the collective bargaining process 
changes them. 

2. If you are a supervisor or in some other position 
not subject to a collective bargaining agreement, 
management cannot change benefits unless the benefits 
package on the whole is better than the package that 
now exists. 

In respect to job security under the U. S. Postal 
Service, the bill requires management to institute an 
adverse action procedure guaranteeing the employee the 
right to be heard before any adverse action may be 
taken against him. It is expected that the union con- 
tracts will also contain solid procedures for allowing 
employees to be heard in disciplinary situations. 

During the transitional period, the civil service ad- 
verse action practices, of course, will continue to apply. 


Q. What happens to local negotiations, Mr. Housman? 
Suppose the postmaster refuses to bargain with my 
union local? 

A. Local negotiations would continue on the same 
basis as today unless the parties to the National Agree- 
ment agree to change the procedures. 

If postal management refuses to negotiate, the union 
could charge the U. S. Postal Service with an unfair 
labor practice before the National Labor Relations 
Board. Under the bill, the U. S. Postal Service would 
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be bound by the provisions of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947, the successor to the Wagner Act. 


This would give postal unions recognition by law and 
require management to bargain with them in good faith. 


Q. What happens to our sick leave and annual leave? 
How about our health insurance, life insurance, unem- 
ployment compensation, holidays? 

A. All these benefits are carried forward with you 


Overtime 





when you become an employee of the corporation. The 
law guarantees that at no time shall these benefits be 
reduced so that the package is less favorable to the em- 
ployee than the package that exists today. 


Q. Will postal employees continue to be under civil 
service? 

A. No. They will be covered by a newly developed 
personnel policy program which will assure employees 
of consideration for advancement. There are many 
such fine systems in modern industry today. I under- 
stand the Tennessee Valley Authority also has one. 


Q. Will we lose pay when we go into the new U. S. 
Postal Service? 

A. No. Your present pay and benefits are carried 
forward. They may be changed for rank and file em- 
ployees only by collective bargaining. Under the bill’s 
comparability clause, all employees—including man- 
agement personnel—are guaranteed economic equality 
with their counterparts in the non-federal sector. 

This holds true even during times of tight money and 
other fluctuations in the national economy; the law 
requires that postal pay and benefits keep pace with 
those in the non-federal sector. 

Under the bill, postal unions for the first time in 
history will be able to bargain collectively for the bread- 
and-butter items—pay and fringes. 

Q. Do we lose all our seniority when we go into the 
U. S. Postal Service? 

A. No. Seniority will continue to be covered by the 
National Agreement, just as it is today. Seniority rules 
could be changed only through the bargaining process. 
Q. How about overtime pay and night and Sunday 
differential? 

"A. Again, these matters would be determined by col- 
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lective bargaining, subject to the comparability clause 
in the bill. You are assured of retaining what you have, 
and the U. S. Postal Service is required to increase these 
benefits as necessary to maintain comparability with 
the non-federal sector. 


Q. How will we bargain for wages? 

A. Under the bill, wages would be subject to collective 
bargaining by the seven national exclusive unions. The 
comparability provision acts as a floor to assure that 


vantages of the labor laws in our country with the sole 
exception of the right to strike. 

In its place, by providing for our Postal Disputes 
Panel procedure and by giving them the tool of final 
and binding arbitration, I believe we are establishing the 
basis of a vastly improved employee-employer relation- 
ship than what currently exists. 


Q. What is the Postal Disputes Panel? 
A. It would be an impartial, outside panel whose 





wages could not be reduced below those paid in the 
non-federal sector. 

The law neither requires nor prevents area differ- 
entials in pay. The collective bargaining process at the 
national level would determine whether there is a single 
national wage, as at present, or whether we will bargain 
for special rates in a big city, for example, or in a state 
or a region or any other kind of area which the national 
bargaining procedures may set. 


Supervisors, postmasters, inspectors and other higher 
level employees will also be covered by the provision 
requiring that their wages and benefits be comparable 
with the non-federal sector. But these employees would 
not bargain collectively. We would of course continue 
to meet with League officials, supervisor organization 
officials, and leaders of NAPUS to gain their invaluable 
insights into problems of our management force. 


Q. Will each national union bargain for its own wages 
or must agreement be reached with the seven national 
unions as a group? 

A. We will continue to bargain nationally as we have 
done in the past except that wages, among other mat- 
ters, will be an additional item to negotiate. 

It is my belief that an individual union on its own 
initiative will have the right to refer an impasse on 
wages and other negotiation issues peculiar to its in- 
dividual craft to the Postal Disputes Panel. 


Q. Will unions have the right to strike, Mr. Housman? 
A. No. The mails remain a vital public service which 
affects every American. I do not believe government 
employees should have the right to strike and I feel 
that the public would agree with my position. 

We are proposing to grant our unions all the ad- 


function is to see that collective bargaining disputes 
are settled conclusively. The panel will be an inde- 
pendent agency, responsible neither to postal manage- 
ment nor labor. The panel can employ fact-finding, 
mediation or recommendations or use its own good of- 
fices in an attempt to resolve differences. It could send 
issues back to the bargaining table for further negotia- 
tions, and if everything else fails, it could refer an 
impasse to binding arbitration. 


Q. Who will be on the Postal Disputes Panel? 

A. Three people will be chosen by the Director of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service and 
three will be selected by the American Arbitration As- 
sociation. These six will select three others. 

Of the nine, only three will handle any impasse. 
These three will be picked so that neither labor nor 
management can know in advance who they will be. 
We would expect the Panel to consist of men well ex- 
perienced in the field of labor management relations 
and particularly well informed as to the process of 
collective bargaining. I think of such nationally recog- 
nized professionals as David Cole, John Dunlap, Arthur 
Goldberg, Ted Kheel, Jim Healy, George Taylor and 
others of such stature. 


Q. Will the Postal Disputes Panel conduct binding 
arbitration? 
A. It would in one sense. The panel at its discretion 
may refuse to take jurisdiction of an issue. In that 
case, the status quo would remain. This, in effect, 
would be a final and binding determination by an out- 
side, impartial third party. 
Or the Disputes Panel may choose another approach. 
It has the authority to refer an impasse to a specially 
appointed arbitration panel. This special panel could 
continued 
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make any decision it wishes on the impasse, ruling in 
favor of labor or management or neither. The ruling 
would be final and binding on the bargaining parties, 
and there would be no appeal. 

The special arbitration’ panel would consist of one 
member appointed by labor, one by management and a 
third selected by the first two. None could be members 
of the Postal Disputes Panel. 


Q. Will your bill also provide binding arbitration for 
grievances arising out of violations of the collective 
bargaining agreements and adverse actions? 

A. The bill permits the parties to include such pro- 
cedures in their agreements. I would imagine that all 
the National Agreements would provide for such pro- 
cedures. Such a procedure is very common in labor 
contracts throughout America, and I believe the pro- 
cedure will be even more successful in the Postal 
Service. 


Q. What happens to the status of the supervisors’ and 
postmasters’ organizations under the U. S. Postal Serv- 
ice? 

A. At present, these organizations do not have collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. Under the U. S. Postal 
Service, which would be subject to the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947, supervisors and managers 
would not be entitled to collective bargaining rights. 

But as I mentioned, supervisors and postmasters are 
covered by the comparability clause which would re- 
quire the U. S. Postal Service to keep postal managers’ 
pay and benefits on a par with the outside. 

Once the U. S. Postal Service was established, super- 
visors’ and postmasters’ groups would be treated as 
management organizations and the service would con- 
tinue to deduct employees’ dues, as authorized by 
employees. 


Q. What would happen to the non-exclusive rank- 
and-file unions under this bill? 

A. Under the Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947, only exclusive recognition is provided. There- 
fore, the practice of formal and consultative forms of 
recognition would be discontinued. 

However, non-exclusive unions could petition the 
National Labor Relations Board, under the Board’s 
procedures, for exclusive recognition in respect to na- 
tional bargaining rights or for bargaining rights on 
local issues. The determination would be up to the 
NLRB. 


Q. Will there be fewer unions under the bill? 

A. Recognition will be continued for all unions now 
having exclusive recognition, nationally and locally. 
The loss of any recognition can come about only 
through the procedures provided under the Labor- 
Management Relations Act. In other words, our unions 
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and employees will be protected in respect to recogni- 
tion rights the same as every other union is protected 
in America. 


Q. Will election procedures for exclusive recognition 
be the same? 

A. Not quite. Under present rules, 60 percent of all 
eligible voters must actually vote as a condition for 
gaining exclusive recognition. Under the provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Board, exclusive recogni- 
tion requires only a majority of those actually voting. 


Q. Will this bill result in reduction in the workforce 
of the post office? 

A. No. Not in our present level of employment. Our 
studies indicate that by 1980 we will need 300,000 ad- 
ditional employees. If we can simply improve our 
ability to manage and reduce the number of new peo- 
ple we must hire, we can save billions of dollars that 
can be used for the advantage of employees and postal 
patrons alike. 


Q. How will this bill help the promotional opportun- 
ities of employees? 
A. The bill prohibits political considerations. I be- 
lieve employees will have a much greater opportunity 
to succeed, based on what they know, rather than whom 
they know. 

In addition, the law requires the U. S. Postal Service 
“to assure its employees of meaningful opportunities 
for promotion and career development.” 


Q. Does that mean more training, Mr. Housman? 
A. Absolutely. More training of all kinds—craft 
training, pre-supervisory training, post-supervisory 
training, technical training, or management training— 
is needed. 

Our employees deserve far more and far better train- 
ing than the Post Office Department has been able to 
provide. The U. S. Postal Service will be able to fi- 
nance a proper, comprehensive training program. 

We would plan a major expansion of the activities 
of the Postal Service Institute. 


Q. Will your new proposal result in improved working 
conditions? 

A. Definitely. Our bill will permit us to obtain the 
money we need to build modern, comfortable facilities 
for our employees. We intend to take the drudgery out 
of postal life. We want to buy adequate equipment for 
our employees, to give them the tools they need to do 
the job. 

The kind of money we need can come only through 
such means as issuing bonds, and the U. S. Postal Serv- 
ice would be authorized to sell $10 billion worth over 
a period of several years. 

Another benefit of the new finance procedures is 








speed. We can cut red tape and build buildings and 
buy equipment when they are needed. It now takes 
seven to eight years to get a major new facility, and 
that is intolerable. 


Q. Will the union shop be permitted? 

A. Yes. Once again it is up to the collective bargain- 
ing process, but, of course, it will be subject to state 
laws governing such matters. 


Q. Will shop stewards be permitted? 
A. It is up to the collective bargaining process. 


Q. Will unions be subject to the Landrum-Griffin Act? 
A. Yes, in the same manner as other unions in the 
private sector. 


Q. Under the new Postal Service, won’t you have 
more power to resist legitimate union demands than 
under Executive Order 10988? 

A. Absolutely not! 


Q. Will Executive Order 10988 continue to apply to 
the U. S. Postal Service? 


“. .. could save 


billions of dollars 
that can be used 
for the advantage 
of employees 

and postal 
patrons alike.” 


A. No. Unions will be entitled to labor-management 
relations under law since we will be subject to the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947. 


Q. Will corporation employees still be covered by 
the Hatch Act which prohibits partisan political activ- 
ity by government employees? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Mr. Housman, can’t we get most of the benefits 
you envision without having to have a corporation? 

A. No. We need to break from the past and establish 
an employee-employer relationship as similar as pos- 
sible to that enjoyed by all other unions and all other 
companies in the United States. 


Q. In summary, Mr. Housman, the postal employee 
will keep his job, keep his retirement benefits, be guar- 
anteed present levels of wages and benefits as a min- 
imum with the opportunity to bargain collectively for 
more, have better working conditions, better oppor- 
tunities for advancement and more pride in his job? 


A. A resounding yes to all those points! @ 
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Telephones at the offices of the 
National Federation of Post Office 
Motor Vehicle Employees start ring- 
ing at 7 a.m. every morning. 

President Chester W. Parrish, his 
Secretary-Treasurer Leon S. 
Hawkins, and their Administrative 
Assistant, Mrs. Roberta Nye, will be 
on the job. 

The calls come from all over the 
United States. They are vice presi- 
dents and other field officers seeking 
guidance on union affairs or infor- 
mation on technical points concern- 
ing the motor vehicle service. 

The president and the secretary- 
treasurer take the calls, one after 
another, until 9 o’clock when the 
national’ officers must be ready to 
leave for the congressional hearings 
or consultative meetings at the Post 
Office Department which take up so 
much of their day. 

By late afternoon — on good days 
when the hearings or meetings don’t 
go into overtime — the Federation 
Officials are ready to close up — with 
the rest of the nation’s Tour II — 
and leave for home. 

This kind of duty tour is the way 
that these professional postal drivers 
beat Washington’s rush hour traffic. 

Field officials have been advised 
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CHET 
PARRISH: 


MVEs’ 
Man in 
Washington 


to call early to headquarters before 
the continual rounds of meetings and 
conferences begin to eat into the day 
of their national officers. Of course, 
Mr. Parrish and Mr. Hawkins are 
available later into the day and even 
the evenings for emergency calls, but 
their daily routine enables them to 
clear up the standing business before 
they leave for the Capitol or the Post 
Office Department. 

Chester Parrish is concluding his 
first year as president of the National 
Federation of Post Office Motor 
Vehicle Employees. He was elected 
at the Atlanta convention to succeed 
Everett G. Gibson who retired after 
more than 40 years of postal service, 
some 25 of them in Washington rep- 
resenting motor vehicle employees. 

In Mr. Parrish’s view, the major 
goal of the Federation remains the 
long struggle to win more of the mail 
hauling service for postal drivers. 

“Our biggest aim is to provide 
service in those areas where we can 
save money for the Department,” 
Mr. Parrish explained. That would 
mean the populous eastern half of 
the country, particularly the eastern 
seaboard, and the West Coast, he 
said. 

Postal 


employees now handle 


photos by Vince Graas 


much of the mail transportation 
within larger cities, but Mr. Parrish 
feels they should be doing more of 
the hauling from one city to another. 

“In all these cases, the Depart- 
ment should be required to look at 
its own service before going out to 


bid on inter-city hauling,” Mr. 
Parrish declares. “If a contractor can 


In tandem: Chet Parrish and 
Leon Hawkins 
lead Federation. 
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pay his employees and his expenses 
and still make a profit, it stands to 
reason that postal employees can do 
the same for the government.” 

He cites Detroit as an example of 
savings. His union pushed for the 
city-to-airport run for 18 years be- 
fore it was established as a postal 
service route in 1966, he said. “We 
are showing a big savings even 
though we were hauling much more 
mail,” Mr. Parrish says. 

The Federation is acutely con- 
scious of the growing importance of 
the airport runs as airmail-airlift 
volume throughout the United States 
continues its dramatic increase. In all 
major cities, the union is seeking 
employee transportation of mail. 

The search for new business is 
spurred by the decline in runs to 
railroad stations. The drop in mail 
transportation by passenger trains 
has cost the motor vehicle service as 
many as 450 trips a day in some 
areas, Secretary-Treasurer Hawkins 
says. 

The sectional center system, which 
relies on contract hauling, also limits 
the traffic available to postal em- 
ployees, Mr. Parrish says. 

“I’ve heard people say we’re out 


to eliminate contract service,” he 
said. “That is not true at all. We 
recognize that there are many areas 
where it is a necessity. But we feel 
that in areas where it is a matter of 
commuting distance between cities, 
postal employees can do the job 
better and more economically.” 
The Federation claims as mem- 
bers some 9,000 of the nation’s 
13,000 motor vehicle employees. 
The craft is subdivided into oper- 
ators and vehicle maintenance em- 
ployees, including mechanics and 
other garage personnel. There are 
locals in all but 10 of the 260 cities 
which have Motor Vehicle Facilities. 
The fleet of postal vehicles now 
totals 70,000. Under existing con- 
tracts, vehicles to be delivered during 
the next two years include replace- 
ments for one-third of the present 
fleet plus 19,000 additional vehicles. 
Despite the size of the fleet, Mr. 
Parrish says that the Department 
needs even more equipment and 
should procure even greater num- 
bers. In too many places, he said, 
shortages of postal vehicles require 
the post office to rent trucks at ex- 
pensive rates. In New York, he 
points out, rented trucks come with 


drivers whose wages add consider- 
ably to the hourly rate. 

Most of the vast postal fleet con- 
sists of delivery vehicles which are 
used by letter carriers and special 
delivery messengers. Motor vehicle 
operators, of course, drive only 
trucks engaged in the intermediate 
transportation of mail. The vehicles 
range in size from two-ton trucks to 
the huge tractor-trailer rigs. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Hawkins was himself 
a tractor-trailer operator before he 
came to Washington last year. 

Post office mechanics enjoy the 
advantage of tools supplied by their 
employer. This arrangement, which 
is not prevalent in the private sector, 
was negotiated by the Department 
and the Federation. 

Drivers, who work within the 
public view, are eligible for the same 
amount of uniform allowance as 
letter carriers and special delivery 
messengers. 

Recently, the Department agreed 
to supply uniforms to a handful of 
VMF personnel —all those who 
work within the public view. 

Mr. Parrish feels that uniforms 
and laundering allowance should be 
granted to all 5,400 vehicle mainte- 

continued 
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nance employees. “If you have a 
garage with 150 employees and only 
two qualify for the work clothing, 
what do the others think? Where’s 
the morale then?” 

Actually, Chet Parrish is proud of 
the morale within the vehicle service 
and proud of the spirit within his 
organization. 

“This is a closely knit craft,” 
Secretary-Treasurer Hawkins says. 
“We have people from PFS-4 to 14 
and 15.” 

“T think morale in the motor vehi- 
cle service is better than in any other 
branch of the service,” Mr. Parrish 
said. 

The organization includes super- 
visory as well as rank and file em- 
ployees. Chet Parrish himself was a 
vehicle operations analyst before he 
became a Federation resident officer. 

Seven years ago, when the labor- 
management relations executive or- 
der required separation of supervisors 
and crafts, the Federation adapted 
by splittings its locals. Supervisors 
were re-organized into S locals which 
have the same numbers as the cor- 
responding rank and file group. 

The distinction is admittedly arti- 
ficial. In some cities, workers’ unions 
and the S locals meet in the same 
room. 

“We think that this set-up benefits 
the postal service,” Mr. Parrish said. 
“Rather than fighting each other, we 
have harmony within the motor vehi- 
cle service.” 

He continued: “That’s why it’s not 
unusual to have supervisors speaking 
up for the rank and file, or to have 
the rank and file supporting the 
supervisors on some matter.” 

Many situations, he said, can be 
settled as family matters before they 
become grievances. Few need be- 
come formal disputes. 

Such a close relationship, how- 
ever, does not preclude complaints, 
Mr. Parrish said. He cited the in- 
stance of one local president who 
filed a grievance against the presi- 
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dent of the S local — who happened 
to be his father. 

“The son won too,” Mr. Parrish 
said. 

Chester Parrish, as Leon Hawkins 
puts it, was “the first second man in 
Washington.” 

Until Mr. Parrish’s arrival as 
secretary-treasurer in 1964, the 
Federation’s national office had been 
staffed by one man. At the time of 
his election to the newly created 
resident position, Mr. Parrish was a 
veteran of 10 years with the Federa- 
tion Executive Board. 

A native Floridian, Mr. Parrish 
says his wife Mary and their sons 
Russell, now in the Navy, and Gary 
“fell in love with Washington on 
sight.” The boys had never seen snow 
until they came to the national capi- 
tal area. 

Mr. Parrish himself is a World 
War II veteran of the Navy, serving 
four years before he began his postal 
career in 1946. He joined the Miami 
post office as a substitute garageman- 
driver and driver-mechanic and at 
first was a bit surprised by the nature 
of his work. 

“I was looking for a job,” he re- 
calls, “and somebody said ‘Why 
don’t you go down to the post office 
and drive a truck?’ 

“Well, all I’d ever seen were the 
Model A Fords, and I thought that 
would be a pretty good job, driving 
around and picking up letters from 
the mail boxes.” 

So he took a post office job, and 
on his first day he was assigned a 
five-ton truck and sent to the railroad 
station to pick up magazines. 

Later he went to his supervisor 
and asked: “How long do you have 
to work here before you get enough 
seniority to drive one of those little 
Model A’s?” 

“Brother,” the other answered, 
“you'll never have enough seniority 
for that. You’re in the wholesale end 
of the business.” 

After he settled into his new job, 


Chet Parrish enrolled in night school, 
specializing in office skills, and ad- 
vanced himself to the position of dis- 
patcher. Later, he was promoted to 
vehicle operations analyst, the posi- 
tion from which he is now on leave. 

He is a Mason, a member of the 
Disabled American Veterans, the 
Florida State Society and the Na- 
tional Federated Crafts, and he is 
newly elected to the board of the 
Government Employees’ Council. 

A bowler, he admits that his 
duties as president have cut into that 
activity, but when he can find time, 
he is learning to golf, taking lessons 
from Leon Hawkins. 

The secretary-treasurer loves 
sports, is an avid baseball and foot- 
ball fan and finds his way to the golf 
links whenever he has the chance. 

Currently, he is looking forward 
to the 1969 National Postal Golf 
Association tournament to be held 
August 10-14 at the Concord Hotel 
course in Kiamesha Lake, N.Y. 
More than 80 postal golfers com- 
peted last year, and the association 
hopes to top that this year for the 
25th annual contest. 

Counting wives, children and 
spectators who just go along for the 
walk, the silver anniversary tourna- 
ment is expected to attract more than 
150 persons. Besides the main event, 
swimming, softball and other sports 
as well as evening entertainment are 
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available at the Catskill Mountains 
resort. 

Leon Hawkins was appointed 
secretary-treasurer last year to suc- 
ceed the late Paul E. Jameson. Since 
1951, Mr. Hawkins had been a 
motor vehicle operator with the 
Detroit post office. His local, he says, 
is one of the few that can boast as 
members five ordained ministers 
and five lay preachers. 

Himself an active member of the 
Baptist Church, he is sports director 
of the Nacirema Club, a community 
relations group of Detroit. A Navy 
veteran, he was born and grew up in 
Birmingham, Ala., and he attended 
Tuskegee Institute. He and his wife 
Alice have two daughters, Beverly 
and Mrs. Barbara A. Dodson. 

A part of his duties is to mind the 
pantry at Federation headquarters. 
Many times the officers are unable 
to spare time for lunch, and it be- 
comes Mr. Hawkins’ job to get to- 
gether the soup, saltines and sand- 
wiches. 

Although Federation headquarters 
has grown to a suite of five rooms, 
the national officers retain a do-it- 
yourself spirit about much of their 
work. For example, they type much 
of their own correspondence, partly 
because they find it easier than dic- 
tating letters on complex, technical 
matters. 

Then, too, Mrs. Nye, the admin- 
istrative assistant, and Mrs. Nellie 
Bowers are busy with the adminis- 
tration of the MVF health benefit 
plan, life insurance, dues payments 
to locals, bookkeeping and other 
functions. 

Mrs. Nye joined the Federation 
in 1940 when Paul Castiglioni ar- 
rived in Washington to open the 
Federation’s first national office. 
Everett G. Gibson, who succeeded 
him, served longest as the organiza- 
tion’s resident officer. 

In the years preceding, the orga- 
nization had sent members to Wash- 
ington on an “as needed” basis. 





“Morale is better than in any other branch.” 


When an important bill came up in 
Congress, the parent local in Chicago 
would ask its members to chip in a 
few bucks to send someone to Wash- 
ington to testify. 

Before 1925, the group was 
known as the National Association 
of Post Office Chauffeurs and Me- 
chanics Union. A reclassification law 
of that year advanced clerks and car- 
riers farther than motor vehicle em- 
ployees and emphasized the need for 
a stronger craft organization. 

Prodded further by the increase 
in contract service, Chicago vehicle 
employees responded by creating the 
Federation to look after their in- 
terests. There were only 11 locals 
that year, but by 1939 when the 
national convention resolved to 
establish a Washington office, the 
number had grown to 81. 

It reached 123 in 1954 and now 
has topped 250. “We plan to visit 
each local before the next conven- 
tion,” Mr. Parrish said. “Some of 
them haven’t had a visitation from a 
national officer in 10 or 15 years.” 

Mr. Parrish is editor of Rotor, the 
organization’s monthly publication, 


and he is responsible for the issu- 
ance of weekly news bulletins during 
the congressional session. 

Mr. Parrish recalls that a broken 
toe brought him to Washington for 
one of his first appearances in behalf 
of his co-workers. It was in the days 
before motor vehicle employees 
were authorized to purchase shoes 
with uniform allowance, and Mr. 
Parrish, of the fractured toe, was 
summoned to the capital to drama- 
tize the case for good footwear. 

The cause had gained some notice 
a few years before when one dis- 
gruntled employee painted his shoes 
pink, declaring that he had a perfect 
right if uniform footwear were not 
to be prescribed. 

Mr. Parrish’s testimony helped 
build the case which won motor 
vehicle employees the privilege of 
choosing standard work shoes or 
steel-toed shoes. 

Of course, he retains vivid per- 
sonal recollections of the case. How 
did he feel about? Triumphant? 
Jubilant? 

“Well,” he said, “I think you 
would call it footsore.” @ 
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National Winner Norman Brown collects a kiss from daughter Valerie. 





NO HANDICAP TO EXCELLENCE 


Norman R. Brown is an expert 
and an habitual photographer, and 
he had hardly been seated at the 
head table when he whipped out his 
camera and began snapping shots of 
the crowd. 

The occasion was the third annual 
luncheon to announce the nation’s 
Outstanding Handicapped Postal 
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Employee of 1969, and at the end of 


the event, a battery of photographers 
gathered in front of Mr. Brown’s 
place and returned the fire. 

Mr. Brown, the postmaster at 
Arroyo Grande, California, had been 
proclaimed the national winner by 
Deputy Postmaster General E. T. 
Klassen. Mr. Brown collected an in- 


scribed walnut plaque and a kiss 
from his daughter Valerie who had 
accompanied him to Washington. 

Hours later, the new winner was 
still beaming. “I’m still in a state of 
shock,” he said. 

Deputy Postmaster General Klas- 
sen had paid him high tribute. “We 
have chosen a most remarkable man 

















to represent thousands of handi- 
capped throughout the postal serv- 
ice,” he said. 

Norman Brown’s associates de- 
scribe him as a teacher, an exem- 
plary leader, and a charming gentle- 
man. He is known among neighbor- 
ing postmasters as “the lawyer” for 
his intimate knowledge of postal 
regulations. He has been postmaster 
for 18 years. ; 

In Arroyo Grande, Mr. Brown has 
been president of the Delinquent 
Youth Board, the County Civic As- 
sociation and other groups. He has 
taught adult education classes in 
postal management and postal 
finance. 

His photography has won national 
awards, and he is an Associate of the 
Photographic Society of America. 

His outstanding career is even 
more remarkable for the fact that he 
lost the use of his lower limbs some 
30 years ago. He suffered a spinal 
injury when he was a fireman, and 
he was forced to give up flying and 
crop dusting. But during World War 
II, although he could not walk, he 
served his country by conducting 
ground training classes for new 
pilots. 

Assistant Postmaster General 
Kenneth A. Housman, chief of per- 
sonnel, pointed out that the postal 
service now employs some 15,000 
handicapped, an increase of 1,000 
since last year. The number of men- 
tally retarded rose 41 percent to a 
total of 1,300. There are now 3,100 
postal employees with impaired 
vision, including 222 who are with- 
out sight, and 1,600 with hearing 
deficiencies, including 231 with total 
impairment. 

Mr. Harold Russell, chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped, ad- 
dressed the winners at the awards 


luncheon. Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Housman presented awards to 
the winners from the regions and 
headquarters. 

Considerations in the selection in- 
cluded job performance, attitude to- 
ward work and fellow employees, 
community activities and other 
factors. 

Runners up for the 1969 award 
are Mr. Pearl R. Madison, mail 
handler group leader from Kansas 
City, Mo., and Mr. Edwin T. 
Kolodziej, clerk from Greeley, Colo. 

Mr. Madison is popular and re- 
spected by employees and super- 
visors alike. He takes it upon him- 
self to train newcomers and to see 
that the older hands observe safe 
working habits. He has earned cash 
awards for job performance, even 
though arthritis makes it difficult for 
him to handle sacks, and the loss of 
his larynx causes inconvenience in 
his duties as a group leader. 

As his postmaster described Mr. 
Madison: “His acceptance of his 
handicaps, his pleasant disposition 
and attitude, and his superior work 
performance are an inspiration to 
those more fortunate individuals 
with whom he works.” 

Mr. Kolodziej is also a man of 
rare determination. Even when he 
was a substitute, he loaded and un- 
loaded trucks like everyone else al- 
though he has only one leg and only 
partial use of one arm. Shrapnel in- 
jured him seriously during the Battle 
of the Bulge. He also has a diabetic 
condition and a heart ailment. 

Despite such adversity, he sorts 
mail with almost perfect speed and 
accuracy, qualifying on all dispatch 
cases and on the city cases. His warm 
sense of humor and his vast reper- 
toire of Polish stories make him the 
delight of friends and co-workers. 

Like Mr. Kolodziej, five other re- 





gional winners had suffered grievous 
injury in behalf of their country dur- 
ing World War II. 

Mr. Michael J. Florio, who gave 
a leg during the war, is an outstand- 
ing distribution and window clerk 
with 25 years’ service at Northamp- 
ton, Mass. He is an expert distrib- 
utor, and his stints at the service 
window have earned him a flock of 
complimentary letters for his unfail- 
ing courtesy, his knowledge and his 
speed. 

Mr. Joe B. Holcomb, of Stephen- 
ville, Texas, lost an arm during the 
war, but for 22 years he has most 
capably served his parcel post route. 
He lifts large packages which many 
normal persons could not handle. In 
1968, he received a 21-year Safe 
Driver’s Award. 

Mr. James M. Taylor survived an 
explosion that cost him an arm and 
an eye and three fingers on his re- 
maining hand. Appointed postmaster 
of Santa Fe, Tenn., in 1963, he has 
earned outstanding ratings for his 
work and still finds time to run his 
farm and to serve as vice president 
of the State League of Postmasters. 
He has been chairman of the Shrine 
Crippled Children’s Paper Sale for 
21 years. 

Mr. Guy C. Rogers, postmaster at 
Missoula, Mont., has done such ex- 
cellent work that he now serves as a 
key postmaster who breaks in new 
postmasters. He has been host to 
NAPUS and League state conven- 
tions; he is a former state legislator, 
former chairman of the Hire the 
Handicapped Committee and par- 
ticipant in a dozen more worthy en- 
deavors. As a bomber pilot, Mr. 
Rogers lost a leg when his plane was 
downed. A German doctor gave a 
blood transfusion from his own arm 
and saved Mr. Rogers’ life. 

Mr. James R. Haddix, postmaster 
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post office employs 15,000 handicapped 


from Oshkosh, Nebr., lost a leg as a 
Marine tank commander on Iwo 
Jima. He is recognized as an out- 
standing postmaster, and he has 
been secretary of the state chapter 
of NAPUS since 1966. 

Some winners are newcomers to 
the postal service. 

Mr. Jean S. Hammond, clerk from 
Sioux Falls, $.D., joined the service 
two years ago determined to sur- 
mount a partial paralysis left from 
a spinal injury. He is one of the best 
sorters in his office, and his friendly 
manner and his loyalty to the postal 
service are an inspiration to his 
~ co-workers. 

Mr. George T. Weaver, Jr., clerk 
at the Bronx, N.Y., who joined the 
service in 1966, is another example 
of diligence, conduct and perform- 
ance. Though born with cerebral 
palsy, he studied schemes with firm 
resolve and in five tests has averaged 
99 percent. 

Mr. Leo C. Henry, clerk of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., also ranks at the 
99 percent level in scheme tests. Five 


years in the post office, he also golfs, 
plays basketball, does amateur pho- 
tography and is outstanding proof 
that deafness is no barrier to postal 
employment. 

Mr. Otis Earl Hawkins, Jr., rural 
carrier of Carson, Va., has never lost 
the patience, determination and good 
humor that he brought to the service 
three years ago. His illness cost him 
both kidneys, and he is now recover- 
ing from an accident in which both 
legs were broken. 

Mr. Theron C. Robert, account- 
ing clerk at Washington Head- 
quarters, has done so well in auditing 
and accounting that his superiors 
look forward to his rapid advance- 
ment in the postal service. Mr. 
Robert, who is deaf, came to the 
Department in 1966 after graduat- 
ing from Gallaudet College. 

Another winner suffered the trau- 
matic experience of losing his sight 
overnight through deteriorated optic 
nerves. 

Mr. Ardrick L. Phillinganes, who 
has been with the Detroit post office 


Mr. Klassen presents award to Mr. and Mrs. Kolodziej and Mr. and Mrs. Madison. 


for 28 years, rallied, learned Braille 
and has made himself an excellent 
information specialist in the Cus- 
tomer Relations Office. 

Mr. Albert A. Engler, of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., remains one of the 
speediest, most accurate distributors 
in his office despite the loss of one 
eye and his right leg. His postmaster 
says he is “a constant reminder of 
how well a job can be done.” 

Mr. Henry C. Clay, of Springfield, 
Ohio, is another outstanding dis- 
tribution clerk who excels even 
though muscular dystrophy and 
three heart attacks have confined 
him to a wheelchair. In 1959, before 
he incurred his own handicap, he 
organized a blood bank for -his own 
post office and associated offices. 

No favors are involved in the 
employment of the handicapped, 
Deputy Postmaster General Klassen 
made plain. “Employment in the 
postal services is done on the merit 
principle,” he said. “Like everyone 
else, the handicapped are hired on 
the basis of their abilities.” 
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NEW 
LOOK 

FOR THE 
TOP STAFF 


When he took office a few months 
ago, Postmaster General Winston M. 
Blount promised to bring the post 
office “kicking and screaming into 
the last third of the 20th century.” 

Already the organization chart 
has a startling new look: the Bureau 
of Transportation is merged into the 
Bureau of Operations and with the 
new dawn has come a new Bureau 
of Planning, Marketing and Systems 
Analysis. 

Mr. Blount has almost compieted 
the handpicking of a top staff, and 
he is ready to get on with the assign- 
ment he has set for himself and his 
Department. 

The Postmaster General made it 
clear that the new look will have 
important effects upon field officials. 
“Far more decision-making respon- 
sibility is going to be shifted to the 
field,” he said. 

Frank J. Nunlist, the new Assis- 
tant Postmaster General for the re- 
organized Bureau of Operations, 
explained the new system: “In 
Washington, we will set parameters 
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Mr. Blount 


— say what must be done; the how- 
to-do-it will be left to a larger degree 
to local officials.” 

Mr. Nunlist, former president and 
chief executive officer of Studebaker- 
Worthington, Inc., will supervise the 
decentralization of postal manage- 
ment authority. 

To facilitate the task, Mr. Blount 
has gathered all field management 
reins into Mr. Nunlist’s Bureau. In 
addition to transportation responsi- 
bility, the Office of Regional Admin- 
istration has been transferred from 
the Office of the Postmaster General 
into Operations. ORA Director 
James E. Josendale, former chair- 
man of Wire Rope Corporation of 
America, becomes Mr. Nunlist’s 
deputy. 

Regional offices themselves, Mr. 
Blount said, will be converted from 
“paper processing Offices to man- 
agement centers.” Fifteen top level 
executives from industry came to the 
Department on 60-day loan to help 
reorganize the regional offices. 

Mail movement and mail proc- 
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essing are now united under the 
authority of a single official with re- 
sponsibility to manage the entire 
mail operation in the field. 

“Work within a post office de- 
pends in a large part on what time 
the mail gets there, what time it 
leaves, and by what manner of trans- 
portation,” Mr. Nunlist said. “Now 
that we have the organizational 
structure, we can coordinate the 
transportation and the operations 
much more effectively.” 

Ronald B. Lee, formerly assistant 
provost at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, returns to the Post Office as 
Assistant Postmaster General for 
Planning, Marketing and Systems 
Analysis. His immediate tasks are to 
overcome a major deficiency seen by 
Postmaster General Blount: ignor- 
ance of the market. 

“Do we really realize the implica- 
tions of the fact that 75 percent of 
our volume is now business in na- 
ture?” Mr. Blount asks. “Are the 
postal needs of business different 
from those of our residential cus- 
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tomers? What are those needs? Are 


we meeting them? 

“If this were a private organiza- 
tion, marketing probably would be 
its largest activity,” Mr. Blount said. 

It will be the new Bureau’s re- 
sponsibility to find the answers to 
Mr. Blount’s questions and to 
recommend better ways to meet 
consumer needs, 

““A customer orientation concept,” 
Mr. Lee calls it. He said: “It is pos- 
sible that the redefinition of postal 
services and the new methods of 
handling mail will give birth to new 
and perhaps more highly skilled 
jobs.” 

Mr. Lee, who in 1966 was named 
the first head of the Office of Plan- 
ning and Systems Analysis, incor- 
porates those functions into the new 
bureau. 

Mr. James M. Henderson, Special 
Assistant to the Postmaster General 
for Public Information, is former 
president and founder (in 1946) of 
Henderson Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Greenville, S.C. 

He is now in charge of all public 
information activity for an organiza- 
tion with 32,000 post offices and 
750,000 employees. Mr. Henderson 
is a member of the Department’s 
central policy making body; he han- 
dies services for press, radio and 
television and is responsible for de- 
velopment of official publications 
for the public and for promotion of 
postal service improvements such 
as ZIP Code and mechanization. 
He also is head of philatelic pro- 
grams, and he serves as editor-in- 
chief of POSTAL LIFE. 

Mr. Henderson brings to his new 
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assignment the business manage- 
ment know-how involved in running 
an advertising and public relations 
agency described by the trade press 
as among the 10 “hottest” in the 
country and “one of the smartest 
outside New York.” 

Other high ranking members of 
the Postmaster General’s immediate 
staff are Paul N. Carlin, Executive 
Assistant for Congressional Affairs, 
and James H. Bockhaus, Executive 
Assistant for Postal Affairs. 

Mr. Carlin, former Vice Presi- 
dent and Educational Director of 
the National Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion, handles legislative matters and 
other Departmental programs in- 
volving Congress. Previously, he had 
had extensive experience represent- 
ing various national organizations 
on legislative matters. 

Mr. Bockhaus was named a 
White House Fellow for the post 
Office last year, and Mr. Blount ap- 
pointed him to the executive posi- 
tion in January. Mr. Bockhaus pre- 
viously had been an executive with 
General Electric’s Industrial Group 
in New York City. He joined the 
firm in 1960 after graduating from 
Harvard. 

Serving as Mr. Blount’s chief op- 
erating officer is Deputy Postmaster 
General E. T. Klassen, former presi- 
dent of American Can Co. It is Mr. 
Klassen’s responsibility to exercise 
general supervision over the entire 
range of postal activities undertaken 
by the Assistant Postmasters Gen- 
eral. 

These efforts include such major 
tasks as the summer aide program for 
underprivileged youngsters, launched 
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by Kenneth A. Housman, Assistant 
Postmaster General for Personnel, 
and the overhaul of the entire postal 
cost accounting system by James W. 
Hargrove, Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral for Finance and Administration. 

Mr. Housman, former manager 
of public affairs and a personnel- 
labor relations specialist for Union 
Carbide Corporation, and Mr. Har- 
grove, former senior vice president 
and director of Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corporation, are typical of 
the kind of talent that Postmaster 
General Blount has recruited for his 
top staff. 

Henry Lehne, former senior vice 
president of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, is the new Assistant Postmaster 
General for Facilities. He is respon- 
sible for the acquisition and mainte- 
nance of some 30,000 postal build- 
ings and about 70,000 motor 
vehicles, and he oversees some $200 
million annually in postal purchasing. 

David A. Nelson, former partner 
in the prestigious firm of Squire, 
Sanders & Dempsey of Cleveland, is 
now General Counsel, the Post 
Office Department’s chief attorney. 

Head of the 1,100-man force of 
postal inspectors is William J. Cotter, 
who has had more than 20 years’ 
experience in law enforcement and 
security at the national level.~ Mr. 
Cotter formerly was with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

The new Deputy Chief Inspector 
is Mr. James V. P. Conway, former 
Inspector-in-Charge at San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Conway, an outstanding 
career postal inspector, has been 
with the service for 30 years. @ 
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The mail is a wonderful invention. Nothing stops it. 
Not snow. Not rain. Not heat. Not gloom. Not sweet old 
ladies with huge dogs. Nothing. It even manages to cross 
the generation gap. 

For example. I received an interesting letter from my 
nephew Tamurlaine Ultradinger the other day. Tam, as 
we call him, is attending a small illiberal arts college 
located somewhere on the Western Front. 

“Dear Uncle Tim,” it began. Nothing dangerous 
there. I felt encouraged to read further. 

“Don’t know whether this letter will get through the 
lines or not. Our last courier was a square, and never 
did learn to make his rounds well. 

“Things are getting up tight here. We had to get rid 
of three college presidents, and now the whole athletic 
department has to go. The head coach was the worst of 
the bunch. He’d lost touch with our needs and aspira- 
tions. Went in for football, basketball, and all that old 
stuff. We got a new fellow who knows the score. Maybe 
you know him. His picture used to hang in post offices 
all over the country. 

“Now we've got a whole mess of new sports. And 
anybody can get on the team. You don’t even have to 
go to the school. 

“This afternoon, for instance, we’re having tryouts for 
the varsity sit-in team. I’m hoping to get my letter, but 
it’s not easy. You wouldn’t believe what a lot of skill 
is involved. First, you’ve got to sit with your legs bent 
and tucked under you. If you think that’s easy, try it 
some time. The guys studying Zen Buddhism have a 
real inside track there. And then, just as you've lost all 
feeling in your legs from the knees down, you have to 
go limp when the police drag you out. 

“And then tomorrow, instead of classes, we have con- 
frontation practice. You know, it’s amazing how bad 
most people confront. It’s a real body contact sport. 
One of the most difficult parts is learning how to throw 
eyeball to eyeball. Lotsa variety there too. There’s just 
no limit to the different types of confrontation we have 
to learn. Take intramural confrontation. We have to 
learn how to confront our teachers, then administrators, 
librarians, cafeteria operators, and the fellow who comes 
by with pizza for the sit-ins. 

“And then later, if you’re real good, you're eligible 
for competitive confrontation. That’s with outside 
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people, like the police, federal marshals, mediators, 
innocent bystanders, and firemen. Particularly firemen. 
They’re so preoccupied with putting out the fires. 

“Dean baiting scrimmage begins again next week. 
Last week we beat the senior class, 12 deans to 11. 
It was close, I'll tell you. Required a last minute punt. 
Old Dean Swift doesn’t bounce well, but we made it. 

“My roommate, Georgie the Hophead, broke the 
North American record for the grappling hook throw. 
Thirty-two feet nine inches. On the second try. And our 
battering ram team seems sure to beat Semi-comatose 
State on Tuesday. They could use a little more practice, 
though. Problem is, there aren’t any more doors left in 
the school. 

“And, uncle Tim, you remember that girl I told you 
about. Spalpeen. Well, she’s a cheer leader now. You 





should hear her holler out new school cheers. “To the 
Wall!” is the favorite here at Stricken U. And then 
there’s “If It’s American, It Can’t Be Good.” A lot seem 
to go for that one. When the old spirit moves us, we can 
belt out the new rally yell loud enough to be heard for 
miles — “Burn Books! Burn Books! Strike a Match! 
They Burn Like Thatch!” That one really warms us up. 

“Well, got to go to glee club and learn our new song, 
Gaudeamus Agitator. 

“You know, it’s really exciting here now. What with 
all the noise and the smoke and stuff. But, I hate to 
admit it, sometimes I wish we could get time off to study. 

“Best to auntie Clemantis. 


Your nephew, 
Tamurlaine 
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*“Keform will dramatically improve working conditions of the 
men and women in the postal service’? --President Nixon 


See pages 2- Ii 


FULFILLMENT OF A PROMISE 


President Nixon from the start made no secret Now that Postmaster General Blount has pro- 
of the fact that he intended to back his Post- posed the reorganization of the post office into 
master General. a government corporation, the President is lending 

Mr. Nixon declared: “I got Mr. Blount to take his leadership and prestige to the endeavor. 
this position only by giving him the assurance On the inside pages, POSTAL LIFE pre- 
that I would back him in the objective of seeing sents the message of the President and an analysis 
that this nation had the best postal service in the of his plan, showing the effect upon major mail 
world.” users, the public and the working postal employee. 





